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SYLLABI OF LITERARY COURSES BY CENTURIES 
THE DUECENTO 


ROM the earliest monuments of Italian literature in the first third 

of the thirteenth century to the death of Dante in 1321, scarcely 
a hundred years passed; disregarding a few earlier non-literary texts, 
we may say that within its first century Italian literature reached its 
highest level of achievement with the supreme poem of the Middle Ages. 
Before the Divina Commedia was completed, Petrarca and Boccaccio, 
who after Dante dominate the Trecento, were born. Dante, belonging 
to both the Duecento and the Trecento, may well be made the subject 


’ of a course for college undergraduates, in which selections from his pre- 
4 decessors and contemporaries can be read; but a systematic study of 


- the Duecento (or, as it is sometimes called, Dugento) is best reserved 
: for advanced students. The writer regularly gives a graduate course 
of two semesters on the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in which 
Dante, Petrarca and Boccaccio are fitted into the picture without the 
detailed study which their importance relative to other writers would 
deserve. Some knowledge of Dante’s life and works is assumed: grad- 
uate students in Italian have usually read already at least the Vita 
a Nuova and a portion of the Divina Commedia, or they can be required 
4 to do so by themselves. Toward the end of the year each student in the 
. course gives before the class a “Lectura Dantis’’ on some one canto of 
the Divina Commedia; and the problems connected with Dante's lyrical 

A poems receive some attention. Primarily, however, the course stresses 
the general development of literature rather than individual authors. 
The Duecento alone naturally affords more than sufficient material for 
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a year of graduate study; or, as in the course just mentioned, it can be 
treated in the first semester, and the second semester devoted to the 
Trecento. The following suggestions adapt themselves to a course of 
one semester or of two semesters, and to some extent also to a course 
devoted largely to Dante. They will perhaps interest instructors plan- 
ning such courses, as well as those wishing to study independently the 
first century of Italian literature. 

As an introductory text-book to put into the hands of the students, 
nothing better has been found than Vol. I of D’Ancona e Bacci, Ma- 
nuale della Letteratura Italiana, which covers the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The texts contained in it are so edited as to afford a 
good approach to the study of the early language, and they must of 
course be supplemented by other readings; the bibliography is out of 
date, even in Vol. VI. A new edition of this useful work is announced, 
which apparently will be well adapted for use in the secondary schools 
of Italy, but perhaps less so for the purpose here indicated. There are 
several other manuals which might be used, and which in any case 
should be available for reference. Guerrieri-Crocetti, La Lirica Pre- 
dantesca (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1925), has an excellent introduction and 
a good selection of texts, fully but not always adequately annotated. 
F. Torraca, Manuale della Letteratura Italiana (Firenze, Sansoni, first 
ed., 1886, often reprinted) has in the first volume some texts of the 
Duecento with excellent notes. A. J. Butler, The Forerunners of Dante 
(Oxford, 1910) contains about seventy poems, with notes; the text is 
too difficult for first reading in this period. G. Bertacchi, Poesie Pre- 
dantesche (Milano, Sonzogno) has a large number of texts, but no appa- 
ratus for interpreting them. S. Frascino, Testi Italiani Antichi (Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1925) is good and inexpensive, but very limited in scope. 
E. Monaci, Crestomazia Italiana dei primi secoli (Citta di Castello, 
Lapi, 1912) is indispensable, with its prospetto grammaticale and its 
glossario, as well as its very comprehensive selection of well-edited 
texts; unfortunately, it is out of print and difficult to obtain, but it 
should at least be available to all advanced students for reference. B. 
Wiese, Altitalienisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, Winter, 2d ed., 
1928) and Savj-Lopez und Bartoli, Altitalienische Chrestomathie 
(Strassburg, Triibner, 1903) have useful treatment of the grammar and 
a few texts. Among older anthologies, V. Nannucci, Manuale della 
Letteratura del primo secolo della lingua italiana is still useful for its 
texts as well as for its notes; Valeriani, Poeti del primo secolo (Firenze, 
1816) has a great variety of poems; but both these works must be used 
with caution. The important manuscripts which contain the older poets 
are now all published diplomatically in scholarly editions, several of 
them in the Collezione di Opere Inedite o Rare, the most important 
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(Cod. Vat. 3793) also by the Societa Filologica Romana (1902-08); 
these editions should be in any library equipped for graduate work in 
Italian. 

Students should have access to the various histories of literature, 
as well as the collections of texts. The most important book of refer- 
ence for the period now under discussion is G. Bertoni, /? Duecento (2d 
ed., Milano, F. Vallardi, 1930). An excellent handbook, which stu- 
dents might well purchase, is M. Scherillo, Le Origini e lo Svolgimento 
della Letteratura Italiana, Vol. I (Milano, Hoepli, 1919). The well- 
known histories of Rossi, Hauvette, and others, are brought up to date 
in recent editions. Zonta, Storia della Letteratura Italiana (Vol. I, 
Torino, 1928) is an interesting work of broad scope. The older his- 
tories of A. Bartoli, Gaspary, and Wiese-Pércopo are still useful for 
this period; the first part of Gaspary has been translated into English: 
The History of Italian Literature to the death of Dante (London, 
1901). Special attention should be called to two essays by Carducci: 
Dello Svolgimento della Letteratura Nazionale and Delle Rime di 
Dante; they are included in the volume Prose di Giosué Carducci (Bo- 
logna, 1905) and in his complete works. G. Bustico, Bibliografia del 
’200 (Milano, 1931) is of little use on account of innumerable errors 
and omissions. An admirable introduction to literary study, with a 
mass of material in small compass, is G. Mazzoni, Avviamento allo 
Studio Critico delle Lettere Italiane (Firenze, Sansoni, 3d ed., 1923). 
The articles in the new Enciclopedia Italiana are authoritative; that on 
Dante by Barbi is also available in separate form at a small price (Fi- 
renze, Sansoni, 1933). Among periodicals, files of // Propugnatore and 
of Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana are indispensable; many 
others should also be available for reference. 

In addition to the works of general character and the collections of 
texts, there are of course many others devoted to special topics and 
individual authors which need to be considered in outlining the mate- 
rial available for minute study and for more general reference. With 
the Sicilian School, as it has been called from the time of Dante on,— 
the group of poets from various parts of Italy gathered at the court of 
the Emperor Frederick II,—the real evolution of Italian literature be- 
gins. These poets, and others of the time who were not directly con- 
nected with the court, are sufficiently represented in the manuals and 
anthologies. They show strong Provencal influence, though the im- 
portance of this has sometimes been exaggerated; traces of Northern 
French influence; and, naturally, important native Italian elements. 
There is no conclusive argument for the theories of Cesareo and Ber- 
toni, that in Sicily there existed an earlier group of poets whose work 
has disappeared. Of the poets of the Sicilian School, the most impor- 
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tant for the quantity, quality and variety of his work is Giacomo (or 
Jacopo) da Lentino, often called il Notaro. In all probability he was 
the inventor of the sonnet; of the 31 sonnets extant which were written 
between 1220 and 1250, 25 are ascribed to him, and five were written 
by other poets in correspondence with him (see E. H. Wilkins, ‘The 
Invention of the Sonnet,’ in Modern Philology, XIII, 463-94, and ref- 
erences there given; Biadene, ‘Morfologia del sonetto,’ in Studj di Filo- 
logia Romanza, IV). Fortunately, we have a critical annotated edition: 
E. F. Langley, The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino (Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1915). The poems ascribed to the Emperor Fred- 
erick and his son Enzio are critically edited by H. H. Thornton in 
Speculum, 1, 87, 398; II, 463. Copious selections from the Sicilian 
poets should be read, not omitting the famous contrasto Rosa fresca 
aulentissima. For further investigation of this school see Bertoni, // 
Duecento, and Poesie, leggende, costumanze del medio evo (2d ed., 
Modena, 1927); Cesareo, Le Origini della Poesia lirica e la Poesia Sici- 
liana sotto gli Svevi (2d ed., Palermo, 1924); Torraca, Studi su la Lirica 
Italiana del Duecento (Bologna, 1902); Monaci, Da Bologna a Paler- 
mo, in Morandi, Antologia della nostra Critica Letteraria Moderna; 
Gaspary, La Scuola Poetica Siciliana (Livorno, 1882); Langley, ‘The 
Extant Repertory of the Early Sicilian Poets,’ in PMLA, XXVIII 
(1913), 454 ff.; Parodi, ‘Rima Siciliana,’ in Bullettino della Societa 
Dantesca, XX (1913), 113 ff. The problem of the origin of literary 
Italian is discussed in many of these works; see also Caix, Origini della 
Lingua Poetica Italiana, (Firenze, 1880); C. H. Grandgent, From Latin 
to Italian (Cambridge, 1927); T. Labande-Jeanroy, La Question de la 
Langue en Italie (1925); Dante, De Vulgari Eloquentia, and the many 
works that discuss it; Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storico-comparata 
della lingua italiana (Torino, 1901). 

In the second half of the century the poetic tradition passed from 
Sicily to Tuscany. Here the works of the Troubadours had been known 
for some time, and those of the Sicilians soon became known; but since 
the social system on which these were based was foreign to the free 
cities of Central Italy, the poetry of the Tuscan or Siculo-Tuscan school 
was artificial and conventional. This school continued to the end of the 
century, but through the introduction of new elements it evolved into 
the new style of Dante and his circle. The Sicilian poets had confined 
their writing to love-poetry (cf. Vita Nuova xxv); but in central Italy 
political and didactic verse begins to appear, and also a realistic and 
burlesque style which was greatly developed in the following centuries. 
The most prominent of the Tuscan school was Guittone d’Arezzo, a 
voluminous writer whose dry, ponderous style was several times con- 
demned by Dante. On account of his wide influence, some of his 
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poems in addition to the one given by D’Ancona and Bacci should be 
read; his letters are early examples of Italian prose. His poems were 
inadequately published in 1825; of the critical edition by the late F. 
Pellegrini, Le Rime di Fra Guittone d’Arezzo, only the first volume was 
published (Bologna, 1901). See also Pellizzari, La Vita e le Opere di 
G. d’A. (Pisa, 1907). Of his disciples, the most noteworthy was per- 
haps Bonagiunta da Lucca, whom Dante introduces in Purg. xxiv as 
representing, with the Notary and Guittone, the older schools that pre- 
ceded his own. His poems are not without interest, and may be con- 
veniently found in Rimatori Siculo-Toscani del Dugento, serie prima; 
Pistoiesi-Lucchesi-Pisani, a cura di G. Zaccagnini e A. Parducci (Bari, 
1915, Scrittori d'Italia; Bonagiunta, pp. 49-95.) Of the realistic 
poets, who give sprightly pictures of customs and people, the most inter- 
esting of the end of the Duecento and the first years of the Trecento 
are Rustico di Filippi, Cecco Angiolieri, Folgore da S. Gimignano and 
Cene dalla Chitarra. These and others will be found in Sonetti bur- 
leschi e realistici dei primi due secoli, a cura di A. F. Masséra (Bari, 
1920, Scrittori d’Italia), and selections from them should be read. 
Guido Guinizelli of Bologna, whom Dante calls his “father” in the 
art of poetry, at first followed Guittone but later developed a new style 
in his sonnets and especially in the canzone A/ cor gentil ripara sempre 
amore. This famous poem must be read with care; it is included in 
all the anthologies. Casini’s edition of Guinizelli, Rime dei Poeti Bologne- 
si, (Bologna, 1881) having long been out of print, a new edition of 
his works is greatly needed. The other Bolognese poets are of minor 
importance, but the notaries of the city have preserved on the margins 
of their legal documents some precious specimens of popular verse (pub- 
lished by Carducci in 1876 and by Pellegrini in 1890; see Monaci, etc.). 
Coming to the group of poets usually designated by Dante’s term dolce 
stil nuovo, the most important men, beside Dante himself, are his 
friends Guido Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoia. As many poems as 
possible by these writers should be read, as well as specimens by the 
minor members of the group, all conveniently available in an annotated 
edition by Luigi di Benedetto, Rimatori del Dolce Stil Nuovo (Torino, 
U.T.E.T., 1925). There are also separate editions of these poets. For 
general discussion of the dolce stil nuovo, with abundant references, see 
especially V. Rossi, Saggi e discorsi su Dante, pp. 19-90 (Firenze, 
1930). Other Florentine writers of the period, such as Brunetto Latini 
with his Tesoretto and the Italian translation of his Tresor, and Chiaro 
Davanzati, who may be called an eclectic, are worthy of careful study. 
Davanzati’s poems are available only in editions of Cod. Vat. 3793. In 
prose, the chronicles and collections of tales are of interest, espe- 
cially the Novellino, from which selections should be read,—at least 
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those in D’Ancona and Bacci; but the prose of the century, even in 
Dante’s hands, developed more slowly from a literary point of view than 
the verse. The course may well end, so far as the Duecento is con- 
cerned, with Dante’s early work—the Vita Nuova, of which an Amer- 
ican edition with notes and vocabulary is available (D.C. Heath & Co.), 
and the lyrical poems, of which the best annotated edition at present 
is that of G. Zonta, J/ Canzoniere (Torino, Paravia, 1923). 

Those who wish to devote attention to the development of the lan- 
guage will find the necessary texts in the manuals mentioned, particu- 
larly in Monaci. In connection with the well-known hymn of St. 
Francis, some of the Fioretti, though of later date, might be read. Some 
attention, even in a brief course, should be given to the dialect 
poetry of Northern Italy, which is chiefly didactic or narrative. In 
the first half of the Duecento we find Girardo Patecchio with his Note 
and other satirical works; in the second half, the most interesting of a 
large group is Bonvesin da Riva (three of his “poemetti” in Monaci; 
his Libro delle tre Scritture published by Societa Filologica Romana, 
1901). For the Troubadours known in Italy and the Italians who 
wrote in Provencal, students interested primarily in Italian literature 
will find useful, rather than the well-known crestomathies of Bartsch 
and Appel, V. Crescini, Manuale per l’Avviamento agli Studi Provenzali 
(3d ed., Milano, 1926), and G. Bertoni, J trovatori d’Italia (Modena, 
1925). 

For the historical and cultural background of the Duecento, among 
many books which may be recommended, the following will be found 
useful: Henry D. Sedgwick, /taly in the Thirteenth Century (2 vols., 
Boston, 1912); Karl Vossler, Mediaeval Culture, an Introduction to 
Dante and his Times (2 vols., New York, 1929); C. H. Haskins, 
Studies in Mediaeval Culture (Oxford, 1929); Zingarelli, La Vita, 7 
Tempi e le Opere di Dante (2 vols., Milano, 1931); R. Davidsohn, 
Firenze ai Tempi di Dante (Firenze, 1929). Naturally, this list, and 
the suggestions given throughout this article, could be greatly extended; 
but these references will start the student so that he may find his own 
way in the fascinating period of the Duecento. 

KENNETH MCKENZIE. 


Princeton University 
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DANTE E FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 


Ai devoti di Dante l’episodio di Paolo e Francesca appare come un 
luminoso affresco simile, in inspirazione ed arte, a quelli che fiorirono 
sotto il pennello di Giotto. Vi é in esso una veemenza di vita, un alito 
di gentilezza, un impeto di amore e di pieta che ce lo fanno apparire 
come una delle concezioni ed opere pil perfette dell’arte. Questo, 
quando lo guardiamo nel suo insieme, distaccato dallo sfondo tragico 
e doloroso del cerchio dei lussuriosi fra cui Dante incontra i due cognati. 
Ma se ci avviciniamo e se in noi all’ ammirazione subentra l’atteg- 
giamento critico vediamo in quell’opera luci e penombre, armonie e 
contrasti che ci rendono perplessi. Testimoni di questi due susseguenti 
stati d’animo, l’ammirazione estatica e la perplessita, sono i tanti saggi 
critici fatti dagli studiosi di Dante nei quali concorde é l’ammirazione, 
lontanissima l’interpretazione. 

Sia lecito anche a me presentare la mia tesi e lumeggiarla con argo- 
menti desunti dall’interpretazione del celebre episodio e da quella che 
a noi pare la mentalita dantesca specialmente riguardo al concetto di 
moralita. Per noi Dante si erge contro la voce corrente ai suoi giorni 
che Paolo e Francesca, adulteri, fossero stati uccisi da Gianciotto che 
li colse in fallo. 

La chiave di volta di tutto l’episodio sta nella gravita del loro 
peccato. Si trattd di vero adulterio o furono essi sorpresi in un mo- 
mento di abbandono quando, leggendo il romanzo di Lancillotto e di 
Ginevra, le labbra di Paolo cercarono timidamente quelle di Francesca 
e furono cosi sorpresi da Gianciotto ed uccisi? 

Ad ammettere la prima tesi, quella dell’adulterio a cui si alluderebbe 
velatamente nel verso 

Quel giorno pil non vi leggemmo avante, 
bisogna ammettere pure che Dante, indugiandosi a descrivere la nobilta 
del loro amore, abbia capitolato dinanzi all’irruenza della passione ed 
abbia esaltato, puro fiore sanguigno, il loro adulterio. Ora Dante, 
specialmente in fatto di morale, non capitola. Si guardi con quanta 
forza sferza la lussuria di Semiramide che 
Licito fe libito in sua legge. 

Avrebbe dunque Dante, sia pure sulle agili ali della poesia, seguito la 
via di chi proclamava la passione guida sovrana delle azioni umane? 

Non vale a questo proposito citare il caso di Brunetto Latini. Dante 
effonde il suo memore affetto per il suo vecchio maestro, ma non gli 
perdona il peccato di cui fu “lercio”. Come sodomita Brunetto é 
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punito come gli altri sodomiti. Quello di Brunetto e quello di Fran- 
cesca sono due casi totalmente distinti. Lo stesso si dica per Ulisse, 
Capaneo, Farinata, Ugolino, in cui Dante esalta qualita che non hanno 
nulla a che vedere con il peccato di cui si macchiarono. 

Nel caso di Francesca, Dante avrebbe ammesso il di lei adulterio e, 
nonostante cid, avrebbe foggiato di essa una tenera a gentile figura degna 
di essere messa vicina alle altre donne dantesche con cui ha tanti tratti 
in comune. Dante, pur ammettendo il peccato carnale avrebbe pres- 
tato al di lei amore la luce e la nobilta che svegliarono il palpito del 
divino nel cuore dei poeti del Dolce Stil Nuovo, al punto che |’amore 
di Paolo e di Francesca fu della stessa natura: 


Amor che a cor gentil ratto s’apprende. 
Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona. 


E non vale dire che principale intento del poeta fu quello di destare 
in noi la pieta per i due cognati. Il problema non cambia perché la 
pieta é condizionata dall’oggetto di essa, e per Dante la pieta per un 
amore adultero € immorale ed ingiustificabile. Ecco perché Dante 
insiste tanto a conoscere la radice prima e la natura di quell’amore. 

La tesi che noi vorremmo offrire @ che Dante, pur accettando la 
tradizione dell’uccisione per amore di Paolo e Francesca, si fa rivelare 
da questa quanto tenero e puro fosse quell’amore. Dante, cioé, sosti- 
tuisce all’adulterio la cui confessione i critici mettono, sia pure velata- 
mente, sulle labbra di Francesca, la rivelazione del suo nobile e grande 
amore per Paolo e la confessione del bacio a cui furono spinti dalla 
lettura di Lancillotto. 


Giunto al cerchio dei lussuriosi Dante vede due spiriti che 
insieme vanno 


E paion si al vento esser leggieri. 


Il poeta li distingue fra la turba degli altri dannati e mostra desiderio 
di parlar loro. Virgilio dice a Dante di chiarmarli in nome 


Di quell’amor che i mena. 


Se il poeta avesse pensato all’adulterio, ricorderebbe egli a Francesca 
un amore adultero e la pregherebbe, in nome di quell’amore adultero, 
di soffermarsi a parlargli? 

Il racconto che Francesca fa del suo amore si chiude, nella sua 
austera e violenta brevita, con l’ombra della morte che si avvicenda con 
la vivida luce dell’amore. 

Nacqui a Ravenna. Quell’affinita che vive in ogni cuore gentile 
fece si che Paolo si innamorasse della bellezza della mia persona che 
la morte brutalmente viold e distrusse. E legge dell’amore per i cuori 
gentili il corrispondere all’amore ed io mi chinai verso quest’amore che 
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ci lega nell’eternita. Caina, il cerchio dei traditori, aspetta chi ci spense. 
Cosi nell’intrecciarsi dei due temi, amore e morte, Francesca proclama 
la sua innocenza. Dante rimane muto e pensieroso: 

Chinai il capo e tanto il tenni basso 

Finché il poeta mi disse: Che pense? 


I] silenzio del poeta ci sembra determinato dall’avere scoperto il mistero 
della tragedia di Rimini e dall’aver trovato bellezza ideale dove le voci 
correnti alludevano all’adulterio. 

Non si é insistito abbastanza su questo silenzio di Dante che segue 
le parole di Francesca descriventi il suo amore per Paolo e soffon- 
dendolo di quella luce che gli avevano data i poeti del Nuovo Stile. 
Le parole di Francesca hanno rivelato a Dante che il loro amore fu 
fatto di “dolci pensieri”, di “desio’”’, di “dolci sospiri”. Il poeta che 
vede i segreti profondi del cuore china il capo pensierosamente e 
chiama i due “anime offense”, riecheggiando il sentimento di Francesca 
che proclamando la sua innocenza proclama pure l’ingiustizia della 
morte datale da Gianciotto. Pur ammettendo con il Professore Barbi 
che “offense”? spesso significhi “punite’, cosa vieta che Dante abbia 
usato quella parola nello stesso senso che Francesca “e il modo ancor 
mi offende’’? Egli crede che amore si nobile e puro non meritava di 
essere troncato dalla morte e percid quelle anime gli appaiono “‘offese 
perché ingiustamente accusate”’. 

Le parole di Francesca gli hanno permesso di rivivere le vicende 
di quell’amore ed egli sente che per i due vi fu un periodo di tempo 
in cui le loro anime si cercavano senza conoscersi. Squisitamente e 
delicatamente Dante lo caratterizza con “dubbiosi desiri” e ci fa intra- 
vedere il tempo in cui l’amore non era ancora affiorato alla luce della 
conoscenza chiara e perfetta e Paolo e Francesca amavano trovarsi 
insieme e leggere i fantasiosi romanzi della Tavola Rotonda. 

Dante comprende tutto questo e domanda: 


al tempo de’ dolci sospiri, 
A che e come concedette Amore 
Che conosceste i dubbiosi desiri? 


E Francesca racconta la scena del bacio a cui li spinse la lettura del 
romanzo della Tavola Rotonda- Eravamo soli—dice Francesca—e 
senza sospetto di amarci. Infatti quella lettura ci costrinse a guardarci 
negli occhi come spauriti e ci fece impallidire. Quando leggemmo del- 
l’ebbrezza degli amanti le cui labbra si unirono nel bacio, le labbra di 
Paolo cercarono le mie. Fu la colpa del libro e quella fu l’ultima volta 
che leggemmo insieme perché fummo trafitti dal ferro di Gianciotto. 
Francesca finisce rifacendosi all’idea della morte che ben tre volte era 
tornata, come ombra sinistra, alla sua memoria. 
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Dante descrive dunque i dubbiosi desiri e poi la improvvisa ri- 
velazione dell’amore seguita dalla morte. 
Soli eravamo e senza alcun sospetto. 


Si é creduto che Francesca voglia dire “senza alcun sospetto di essere 
spiati” (Barbi). Ma Francesca sta dicendo a Dante come l’amore si 
rivelé ad essa ed a Paolo. II sospetto di essere spiata presuppone in 
essa il conoscimento dell’amore e la coscienza della colpa. Per noi essa 
non sospettava l’amore, ed é questo che la lettura rivela ad essa ed a 
Paolo. 

Questa é la nostra interpretazione, interpretazione che rende inutili 
tante recriminazioni dei critici e che spiega in un modo consone alla 
fermezza morale di Dante questo dramma delicato e sublime d’amore da 
cui la pieta sgorga con pil’ potenza e chiarezza che non derivi dal- 
limmaginare una relazione adultera, sia pure che da essa nasca un 
grande amore. 

Ad immaginare l’adulterio fra i due cognati, non saprei spiegarmi 
perché mai Dante condannerebbe Gianciotto fra i traditori. Gianciotto 
rappresenta nell’episodio il giudizio che si formola dall’apparenza. Chi 
non avrebbe pensato all’adulterio nel vedere Paolo baciare Francesca? 
Ma Francesca rivela a Dante che il loro fu un amore purissimo quale 
Dante lo concepi quando la bellezza di Beatrice gli illuminava i sonetti 
della Vita Nuova. Infatti: due precetti— 


Amor che al cor gentil ratto s’apprende. 
Amor ch’a nullo amato amar perdona. 


ci riportano precisamente alla lirica del Dolce Stil Nuovo ed hanno 
valore solo quando siano messi in relazione al cor gentile. Fuori di 
quel mondo idealizzato, riferiti all’uomo della media comune, non 
hanno significato alcuno. 

Sorge ora la domanda: quale era la relazione che esisteva nella 
mentalita dantesca fra passione ed amore? Dante era tutt’altro che 
ignaro della violenza della passione. Spesso chi la fugge ne sente la 
violenza con maggior assillo di chi vi si indugia su a contemplarla. Ma 
Dante era pure una di quelle anime che aspirano all’unita ed all’armonia 
in un mondo tragicamente contradittorio e relativo; e credeva che attra- 
verso la passione l’uomo e l’artista precipitino verso quella plateale 
banalita a cui scendeva cosi frequentemente la gente e l’arte del popolo. 
Di qui un brano di grande importanza al principio della Vita Nuova, 
come a volerci illuminare sui critici estetici ed etici che seguira: “E 
pero che soprastare alle passioni ed atti di tanta gioventudine pare 
alcuno parlare fabuloso, mi partird da esse”. “Soprastare’’ € qui usato 
nel senso di considerare, studiare, rappresentare nell’opera d’arte, e ci 
fa vedere come Dante, pur sentendo la presenza della passione, la sor- 
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passa per venire a considerare quei movimenti d’animo che ad essa sono 
susseguenti, cioé quello che chiama “i maggiori paragrafi’’ incisi nella 
sua memoria. La passione, labile come é, rimane ecclissata in lui dal 
dramma spirituale e psicologico. 

E importante vedere che cosa sia quel “parlare fabuloso” a cui 
allude Dante. Un brano dei Fioretti di San Francesco, nel descrivere 
il maraviglioso capitolo dei francescani del 1221 a Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, mette in viva luce l’atteggiamento estatico dei frati in preghiera 
e commenta: “Non si udiva in tanta moltitudine niuno parlare favole 
o buffe’.* Il che ci riporta ad un altro passo dell’/nferno: 


Irato Calcabrina della buffa,? 


dove ci si presenta l’arte grottesca che Dante ritrovd a contatto con i 
barattieri e simile genia. 

Che cosa é la fabula? A noi pare chiaro che rappresenti la lettera- 
tura della gente comune, del volgo da cui “il cor gentil” e l’arte sovrana 
rifuggono. Dante aspira ad un/’arte pill alta, pil simmetrica, pil: intima- 
mente euritmica da cui siano escluse la goffaggine e la volgarita. Egli 
cerca di raggiungere in essa quella purificazione della vita a cui l’arte 
classica aveva aspirato attraverso le tre unita, che racchiudono si la 
vita, ma la costringono, per amore dell’armonia e della sintesi, in una 
cornice che taglia fuori ogni lembo e sbavatura che possa disturbare il 
suo senso di euritmia e bellezza ideale. La differenza in Dante sta nel 
fatto che mentre i classici si avvicinavano al problema dal punto di 
vista della forma, egli lo attacca dal punto di vista della intimita 
morale, e l’armonia gli é data dal binomio: il buono é bello, il bello é 
buono. Ecco perché egli crede che la considerazione della passione sia 
“parlare fabuloso”. L’amore é per lui movimento spirituale e comincia 
quando l’istinto tace. Si direbbe meglio, forse, quando Dante non per- 
mette che la violenza ed irruenza dell’istinto entrino nella sua arte, 
sicché, egli volutamente lo taglia fuori, lo sorpassa. 

Potrebbe percid Dante chiamare idealmente bello un amore che 
fosse fiorito dall’adulterio? Bisogna interpretare Dante con i criteri 
di Dante. Questa possibilita perfettamente accettabile a noi uomini 
di oggi, é contraria a quel tenersi attaccati allo spirito ed anche alla let- 
tera della legge che é cosi caratteristico degli uomini di cultura del secolo 
XIII. Esistono nella loro mentalita linee precise che scavano confini 
e tagliano git profondamente fra moralita ed immoralita, fra bene e 
male, con una nettezza che noi abbiamo oggi perduta. Ma é appunto 
per mezzo di questa voluta delimitazione che essi distruggono ogni con- 
trasto nella vita e si creano una regione di bellezza ideale che li conforta 


1Fioretti, cap. XVIII. 
“Inferno, XXII, 133. 


nella relativita angosciosa e tragica della vita quotidiana. F la visione 
delle sfere paradisiache e l’idea dell’ Impero che confortano Dante nei 
dolori dell’esilio e fra le beghe comunali. Con un simile processo intellet- 
tuale Dante si eleva al di sopra della passione, la elimina dalla sua arte 
e puo cosi crearsi il suo mondo del perfetto amore. 

Né alla passionalita ed istinto ci deve portare l’idea della “bella 
persona” ed il concetto di “piacere” che troviamo nell’episodio di Fran- 
cesca. Caso per noi non strano, quei due concetti sono riferiti a Bea- 
trice, anzi messi sulle labbra di lei quando Dante, rinato a nuova vita, 
la incontra sulla sommita del Purgatorio: 


Mai non t’appresento natura od arte 
Piacer, quanto le belle membra in ch’io 
Rinchiusa fui, e sono in terra sparte;* 


Dante, d’altra parte, non escluse il fascino della bellezza muliebre dal 
fenomeno dell’amore. Basti ricordare un sonetto della Vita Nuova che 
ha stretta relazione con i concetti d’amore ripetuti da Francesca nel- 
episodio: “Amore e cor gentil sono una cosa”. E appunto in quel 
sonetto, in cui Dante identifica l’amore ed il cor gentile, che egli ci dice 
che é la bellezza della donna che sveglia l’amore che dorme nel cuore 
dell'uomo: 

Beltate appare in saggia donna pui, 

Che piace agli occhi si, che dentro al core 

Nasce un disio della cosa piacente; 

E tanto dura talora in costui, 

Che fa svegliar lo spirito d’amore: 

E simil face in donna uomo valente. 


Questo é l’amore che nasce da affinita spirituale e che pud essere destato 
solo da “saggia donna” e “uomo valente’’, la cui nobilta Dante pit 
tardi rivendichera nella prosa del Convito. Questa é la donna per 
Dante il quale non ha peli sulla lingua quando vuol riferirsi alla ‘“fem- 
mina” che vive nella passione e nel senso. 

Nell’episodio di Francesca, per ragioni d’arte e di sentimento, lus- 
suria ed amore esistono su due piani diversi. Dante parte dalla lussu- 
ria ma, gradatamente, si eleva al di sopra di essa verso l’amore. Nel 
principio del canto quinto Dante, austero moralista, pensa solo ai pec- 
cator carnali 

che la ragion sommettono al talento. 


Ma a misura che l’episodio si svolge, l’afflato lirico trasporta il poeta 
verso le pure altezze dell’amore, trapasso questo reso possibile dal 


ricordo dei grandi amanti dell’antichita. Chi non sente leggendo come 


‘Purgatorio, XXXI, 49-51. 


to 


alla martellante asprezza delle prime terzine segue la musicalita e lumi- 
nosita di quelle dove si descrivono quelle anime che 
Amor di questa vita dipartille? 


Amore e non lussuria e, se amore, l’amore come lo concepi Dante: 


L’animo che é creato ad amar presto, 
Ad ogni cosa é mobile che piace,' 
Tosto che dal piacere in atto é desto. 


Cosi l’animo preso entra in disire, 
Ch’é moto spiritale, e mai non posa 
Fin che la cosa amata il fa gioire.° 


Se questo é l’amore di Dante, chi potra sostenere che lo stesso stato 
d’animo perduri nel poeta quando ci parla di coloro “Che la ragion som- 
mettono al talento” e quando pensa a Didone ed a Tristano ed ancor 
pil. quando le parole di Francesca 

a lagrimar mi fanno tristo e pio? 


E chiaro, invece, che Dante vuole dar rilievo agli infelici amanti di 
Rimini e che desidera circonfonderli di gentilezza ed affetto. Paolo e 
Francesca escono “dalla schiera ov’é Dido” (la Didone cantata da 
Virgilio “che s’ancise amorosa’’) ed il poeta ci dice che vanno insieme 
e che paion leggieri al vento e che li mena il loro amore. A noi pare 
che sia un violentare il testo il voler sentire in quella terzina l’idea di 
punizione e di pena. Idealmente, per ragioni d’arte e di sentimento, 
Dante si é sollevato al di sopra del cerchio dei lussuriosi. Quale fosse 
stato l’amore di Francesca Dante lo aveva concepito e creduto prima 
di scrivere l’episodio, e dinanzi a quell’amore, ch’egli rivive nella crea- 
zione artistica, la lussuria ed il cerchio ed i dannati, sono scomparsi. 
Vi é qui lo stesso processo che troviamo nell’arte drammatica quando 
una visione di felicita viene a consolare chi giace in una tetra prigione: 
visione che improvvisamente occupa tutta la scena al punto da creare 
nello spettatore lillusione che la prigione non esista pil. Per questa 
ragione d’arte, mentre la rapace violenza del vento batte qua e 1a le 
altre anime, Dante immagina Paolo e Francesca trasportati dal loro 
amore. 

Per quell’amor che i mena, 


dice Virgilio e questa frase dovrebbe renderci chiara |] interpretazione 


dell’altra 
E paion si al vento esser leggieri. 


I due,—quando Dante li vede,—non turbinano nel vento bistrattati 


4E il ratto s’apprende dell’episodio. 
5Purg. XVIII, 19 e seguenti. 


dalla bufera. Anzi la bufera infernale, quella bufera 
che mai non resta 


si arresta per essi: 
Mentre che il vento, come fa, ci tace. 
Anche ammettendo che i due siano usciti dal cerchio onde parlare a Dante, 
non si puod negare il fatto che il poeta fa interrompere la loro pena 
mentre dei dannati in generale ha detto: 
Nulla speranza li conforta mai, 
Non che di posa, ma di minor pena. 


Dante ha semplicemente voluto dare ai due amanti uno sfondo che 
avesse corrispondenza con lidealita di cui il suo sentimento li circon- 
dava. 

I lussuriosi sono paragonati agli “stornei” ed a “i gru” che stridono 
nella tormenta invernale mentre per Paolo e Francesca é riservata la 
divina terzina: 

Quali colombe dal disio chiamate 
Con l’ali alzate e ferme, al dolce nido 
Vengon per l’aere dal voler portate. 


Si sosterra ancor qui che Dante abbia dinanzi a sé due anime torcen- 
tisi nella pena? Si guardi in quale stretta relazione é il volo che ha per 
ali il “disio” e Paolo e Francesca che sono “leggieri al vento’? e sono 
portati dal loro amore. Né sia fuor di luogo ricordare che a me giovi- 
netto si diceva che la ragione per cui Dante introdusse la similitudine 
delle colombe era perché queste erano considerate animali lussuriosi. 
Mi tornano alla memoria le dolci parole di San Francesco alle tortore 
selvatiche: “O sirocchie mie, tortole semplici ed innocenti e caste, 
perché vi lasciate voi pigliare?’”’® FE in Vincentii Bellovacensis, Specu- 
lum doctrinale si trova: “La tortora ama il suo compagno e quando 
costui le vien morto o catturato, non si accoppia pil con nessuno.’” 
Si veda quanto ci siamo allontanati dalle idee di quel tempo e ci siamo 
traviati a voler mettere la lussuria pure dove disturba e deturpa! 
Naturalmente Dante, artista, si é trovato dinanzi ad una grande 
difficolta e quasi contradizione: quella di aver messo Paolo e Fran- 
cesca fra i lussuriosi. Per questo vi sono qua e 1a richiami, quasi 
strappi, che perO servono a tenere l’episodio avvinto allo sfondo dei 
peccatori che turbinano nella bufera infernale. Nell’episodio Paolo e 
Francesca vivono in un piano distaccato da quello dei lussuriosi, ma di 
tanto in tanto vi é un rapido tocco che li ravvicina ad essi nella pena, 
per poi ridar loro quell’atmosfera idillica che si confa cosi perfetta- 
mente alla nobilta del loro amore. Francesca parla del loro ‘mal 


5Fioretti, cap. XXII. 
‘Libro XVII, cap. CLXIX. 
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perverso”’ e del dolore di chi nella miseria si ricorda del tempo felice, 
ma grida pure che Paolo sara suo nell’eternita e che eterno é il loro 
amore. Sarebbe questo un gloriarsi di un amore adultero come pare 
al De Sanctis? O sarebbe un ammettere in quell’amore la loro pena 
come pare a Barbi? A noi sembra che si tratti di contrasti determinati 
dall’anacronismo iniziale che Dante diffonde di luce ideale l’amore di 
due anime condannate al cerchio dei lussuriosi. Chi dicesse: O 
Dante credeva Francesca innocente ed allora non avrebbe dovuto 
metterla nell’inferno o la credeva colpevole ed allora non avrebbe 
dovuto idealizzare il suo amore, segue un processo ammissibile 
nel campo della logica ma non in quello della poesia. Perché il poeta 
ha voluto qui rivelare la nobilta di un amore scoperto appunto dove la 
logica si aspetterebbe meno di trovarlo. Dante ha seguito la logica e 
la morale e le voci correnti, che di solito si danno la mano, solo nel 
mettere Paolo e Francesca fra i lussuriosi, in quanto essi, cognati, 
furono sorpresi nel momento che le loro labbra si erano toccate. Con 
quell’atto essi erano usciti da quell’ambito che il platonismo assegnava 
all’amore. Percid sono puniti. Ma quell’amore, appunto perché ondeg- 
giante fra passione ed amore, lascia sospese fra punizione e beatitudine 
quelle due anime. Se abbiamo la poesia di cid che é perfettamente 
chiaro e deliminato, non so perché non si possa lasciar libero il poeta 
di creare la poesia di cid che é vago ed incerto. La luce del crepuscolo 
non € meno poetica della fulgida luce meridiana o del tenebrore della 
notte profonda. 

Questa interpretazione che a noi pare basata sul concetto dantesco 
dell’amore libera l’episodio da tanta pesante e volgare zavorra che una 
parte della critica vi ha aggiunta. Si é voluto fare dell’episodio una 
vera glorificazione dell’istinto a cui non é sfuggito neppure il grande 
De Sanctis. Si é detto che i due cognati 

paion si al vento esser leggieri 


perché il loro peccato era stato pil grave di quello degli altri peccatori 
e perciO erano sbattuti con maggiore violenza. Si é€ scritto che la simili- 
tudine de!le colombe é@ usata da Dante perché le colombe sono “animali 
voluttuosi”. Ne le contaminazioni finiscono qui. Alcuni critici 
si sono soffermati sul “tremante” ed hanno pensato che Dante 
abbia voluto indicare con esso la violenza della passione, senza 
tener conto del fatto che per Dante il tremore ed anche il 
deliquio sono effetti dell’amore che signoreggia il nostro essere. E la 
pil grande contaminazione é quella di mettere in bocca alla gentile 
Francesca la velata allusione ad una tresca. A non interpretare “quel 
giorno pil non vi leggemmo avante” come riferentesi alla morte, la mite 
e gentile figura di Francesca alluderebbe ai suoi amori con Paolo con un 
sorriso velatamente sgualdrinesco. Non é pit logico vedere nel ricordo 
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della morte, cosi la causa del pianto di Paolo dinanzi a cui Francesca ha 
fatto rivivere la dolcezza e tragica fine del loro amore, come della pieta 
di Dante che cade “come corpo morto cade’? A noi pare che i motivi 
fondamentali dell’episodio siano due: amore e morte. Le due luci si 
riflettono ora dolci ora violente sullo sfondo della tempesta infernale ed 
illuminano uno dei drammi pit delicati e profondi che l’arte abbia mai 
espressi. 

University of Pennsylvania DoMENICO VITTORINI. 


ITALICA UNDER PROFESSOR AUSTIN 


Italica has enjoyed five years under the guidance of Professor H. D. 
Austin. A review of the numbers for these years brings back many 
pleasant memories. We notice at once Professor Austin’s own notes 
on teaching pronunciation; Galletti’s article on the Faculties of Letters 
in Italy, Giuntoni’s on Carducci and Romanticism, Formichi’s on sym- 
bolism in the Vita Nuova. Vaughan’s remarks on dialects and on 
Sicilian place names belong to Professor Austin’s régime, as do the 
striking excursions into phonetics by Parmenter, Carman, and Trevino. 
Investigations into Italo-American relations of the past by Goggio, 
Thornton, and C. R. D. Miller are highly logical contributions for an 
American periodical. Fucilla’s notes on Dante and Ariosto, and Mer- 
lino’s bibliography of homage volumes will be remembered; Miss Indo- 
vina’s pedagogical hints, Branchi’s reminiscences of Bellini and Cleas- 
by’s of Italo Svevo have enriched the pages of /talica. Vittorini sup- 
plied compact information about the contemporary novel, and about 
Mario Puccini. Lipari has written about standard Italian, Justin 
O’Brien about Grazia Deledda’s début, Rotunda concerning plays for 
the Circolo Italiano, and Doty on Panzini. 

Nor have the series articles been neglected. Several colleagues have 
enriched the Opportunities for Research series; Altrocchi has published 
a series of lists of deceptive cognates; syllabi of courses on Italian 
literature by centuries are in course of publication; Shaw’s bibliography 
has maintained its serene course, growing larger as more contributions 
are made; a new feature of Recent Italian Books has been introduced. 

Any teacher of Italian will be moved by turning back to the March, 
1929, number, (one of Professor Austin’s early issues) and reading 
there the presidential address of Professor Altrocchi. From that he 
will want to turn further back to the first number in April, 1924, to 
read Professor McKenzie’s presidential message. From these two ad- 
mirable statements we should gain courage for the future. 

Italica wishes Professor Austin a prosperous voyage to Italy, much 
scholarly production, and a fine time! 
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IN AMERICA 
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Books 

Covello, L. and Giacobbe, Annita E. First Reader in Italian. New 
York, Macmillan, 1933. 323 pp. 

Garlick, R. G.; Guidi, A. F.; Prezzolini, G.; Roselli, B.; Russo, L. 
Italy and the Italians in Washington’s Time. With a foreword 
by Edward Corsi. New York, Italian Publishers, 1933. (“... 
chapters on Philip Mazzei, Francis Vigo, Lorenzo da Ponte, etc.” 

Atlantica, April, 1933). 

Marraro, H.R. The Fate of the Carbonari: Memoirs of Felice Foresti. 
Translated by H. R. M. New York, The Italian Historical So- 
ciety, 1933. 

Pirandello, Luigi. One, None, and a Hundred Thousand. Translated 
by Samuel Putnam. New York, Dutton, 1933. 

Zinno, D. Jl piccolo vocabolario. A list of over two thousand Italian 
words arranged in such specially graded groups as to insure the 
ready acquiring of a logical vocabulary. New York, Italian Pub- 
lishers, 1933. 36 pp. (The list is in four main divisions, one for 
each semester of class work, subdivided into fifty groups for each divi- 
sion according to the part of speech. The first division consists of 
“words which are very similar . . . to their English equivalents;” the 
second of words which “are also similar to their English cognates, but 
are purposely borrowed from technical and scientific terminology” ; 
the third of words grouped “according to their etymological ori- 
gin”; the fourth of “groups of synonyms”. The last three divi- 
sions are “interspersed with groups of words representing the 
invariable parts of speech’. Pronouns, auxiliaries, and ordinary 
words such as are found in all grammars, are omitted.) 


ARTICLES 
Altrocchi, R. “L’idioma gentile: a plea for language.” The Modern 
Language Forum, April, 1933. (Professor Altrocchi confesses to 
“three antipathies”: Olindo Guerrini, Gabriele D’Annunzio and 
Edmondo De Amicis, but he modifies his dislike of the latter by 
recommending most cordially the reading of L’idioma gentile, and 
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makes an eloquent plea for the cultivation of language and style 


both in Italian and English. ) 
“Ttalian Words in English Speech.” Atlantica, April, 


1933. (Interesting comment on English words derived from Ital- 
ian, and on the history of some which have changed their mean- 


ings. ) 


Austin, H. D. “Aurea Justitia. A note on Purgatorio XXII, 40 f.” 


MLN. XLVIII, 327-330. (‘Sacra fame dell’ oro.” The three 
poets are among the gluttons of Purgatory: the angel behind them 
has blessed those who “thirst for justice”, and the one ahead is to 
bless those who hunger “‘quanto é giusto.”’ Statius quoting Virgil, 
also mentions the fourth eclogue, in which is announced “a re- 
turn of the just and happy conditions of the Golden Age” and of 
the “virgin,” who, as Dante, commenting on the eclogue, tells us 
in the Monarchia, is called Astraea and is Justice. The voice 
from the forbidden tree at the end of this same canto says: “Lo 
secol primo, quant’ oro fu bello”. Dante understood the real mean- 
ing of Virgil’s “Auri sacra fames,’’ but he turned it into a refer- 
ence to the Golden Age, “that . . . ethico-politico-religious Utopia 
which was his one chief ideal.’’) 


Bennett, Josephine W. ‘Spenser’s Venus and the Goddess Nature of 


the Cantos of Mutabilitie.’ Studies in Philology, XXX, 160-192. 
(In discussing the neoplatonic sources of Spenser, frequent refer- 
ences are made to Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Palinge- 
nio Stellato, Fornari’s Spositione sopra l’Orlando Furioso, Natalis 
Comes, Vincenzo Cartari, Le imagini de i dei de gli antichi, et al.) 


Ciarlantini, F. ‘The Theatre in Italy, from the mystery play to the 


idyl and the comedy of manners, popular theatre, melodrama.” 
Atlantica, June, 1933. (The first chapter in a series of three, by 


the editor of Augustea.) 


Fletcher, J. B. ‘“Dante’s ‘Image’ in the Sun.” RR. XXIV, 99-128. 


(The first lines of Par. xiii mean not only that the reader is to 
imagine two concentric circles composed of the stars mentioned, 
including those of the great and little bears, but also that these 
latter constellations retain their configuration and relation to the Pole 
Star. But if so, we find that these stars cannot find places in the 
two concentric circles. Dante, however, has said that he who 
follows his directions will have “quasi l’ombra” of the figure in- 
tended, and so “shadows” of the stars in question are proposed, 
that is stars which are projections in straight lines from the real 
stars, and which, in this way can be made to take their places in 
the circles. A diagram, fortunately, makes the matter clear. The 
“carro” symbolizes the shadow of the church in Dante’s mind; the 
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“corno,” the mouth of which is composed of the two shadow stars 
representing St. Thomas and St. Bonaventura, symbolizes the 
church’s “trumpet of preachment”. The Pole Star symbolizes 
Beatrice—as well as Mary—and Dante and Beatrice are the same 
symbolically. “We may imagine a shadow-figure of Dante, 
preacher contra gentiles, with the Corno, or tuba Sancti Spiriti at 
his lips, standing on the Biga—or Carro of that Spirit’s virtue-aid- 
ing gifts dedicated to needful warfare—as charioteer.”” The circles 
_surrounding Beatrice in the Sun are analogous to those which rep- 
resent the Divinity in the Empyrean and surround the image of 
Christ; to the circles of angels surrounding the point of light in 
the Primum Mobile; to the virtues surrounding Beatrice in the 
terrestrial paradise. Beatrice and Dante in the midst of the Sun 
are analogous to the image of Christ in the centre of the symbol 
of divinity in the Empyrean. Beatrice is a symbol of Christ, and 
so is Dante, especially because he is the “agent” of the Commedia, 
the purpose of which is the salvation of man: Christ is the “agent” 
of the comedy of man, which is to end happily. This article is 
already so condensed that no adequate brief summary can be 
given of it. The significances here mentioned are only a fraction 
of the many interrelated symbols expounded there.) 


Fucilla, J. G. ‘“Bricciche ariostesche.” Jtalica X, 35-37. 
Hamilton, Marie. ‘Chaucer’s ‘Marcia Catoun’.” M.P. XXX,361-64. 


(In MP. III (1906) 368-70 Professor Tatlock suggested that 
“Marcia Catoun” in the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women 
is the wife of Cato, not his daughter, as had previously been sup- 
posed, and that Chaucer had derived his knowledge of her admir- 
able reputation as a wife from Dante’s Jnferno, Purgatorio, and 
Convivio. Dante’s source was Lucan’s Pharsalia, which is the 
original source of Marcia’s mediaeval reputation. ‘“Catoun” is 
explained by Geoffrey de Vinsauf’s citing Lucan’s “Catonis Mar- 
cia” as illustrating the use of a proper noun as a title, in his 
Documentum de arte versificandi. Matthieu de Vendome in his 
Ars versificatoria, also alluding to the passage in Lucan, describes 
“Marcia Catonis” as a type of the perfect matron.) 


Ingargiola, R. ‘Leopardi: Philosopher of Sorrow.” Atlantica, April, 


1933. 


Mellor, E. G. “Italian in the Secondary Schools of France.’ J/talica, 


X, 31-34. 


Moncada, F. “Notes on Garibaldi’s Life in Staten Island.” Atlantica, 


April, 1933. 


Rotunda, S. P. “The Guzmdn de Alfarache and Italian Novellistica.” 


RR. XXIV, 129-133. (In Mateo Aleman’s Guzmdn de Alfarache, 
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1599, beside the borrowings from Masuccio Salernitano already 
known, many episodes and stories seem to be of Italian origin, al- 
though they are not actual borrowings. The author had abundant 
opportunity to be acquainted with Italian stories, and some of his 
tales remind one of particular Italian novelle and facezie. Of the 
long intercalated stories, one is reminiscent of a novella of Ban- 
dello, another is partly imitated from Masuccio and partly from 
Boccaccio, a third is reminiscent of Boccaccio’s story of Andreuc- 
cio, the novela of Bonifacio y Dorotea is borrowed from the six- 
teenth of the Novellino of Masuccio. In the 15th c. the influence 
of the novella had been only indirect. La Lozana Andaluza of Fran- 
cisco Delicado, 1524, has a couple of borrowings from Poggio’s 
Facezie. In Torquemada’s Cologuios Satiricos, 1553, a novella 
of the Decameron is reproduced, and in the Lazarillo de Tormes, 
1554, occurs the first imitation of Masuccio.) 

Teach Gnudi, Martha F. “The ‘Casa e biblioteca Carducci’ at Bolo- 
gna.” IJtalica X, 38-42. 


REVIEWS 


Evans, A. In Spec. VIII, 284-87. Gertrude R. B. Richards, Floren- 
tine Merchants in the Age of the Medici. Harvard University 
Press, 1932. Pp. x, 342. 

Fugassa, A. In Atlantica, June, 1933. Mario Revelli, // barbaro e il 
santo. Romanzo storico. Milano, T.T.T. 

Furst, H. In the New York Times Book Review, May 21, 1933. “Two 
Italian Novels of Interest.” (Giovanni Comisso’s // delitto di 
Fausto Diamante, and Leonida Rapaci’s J fratelli Rube.) 

Lamonica, D. In Atlantica, June, 1933. First Book in Italian. By 
Leonard Covello and Annita E. Giacobbe. New York, Macmillan, 
531 pp. and First Reader in Italian, by the same authors and pub- 
lisher, 323 pp. 

Lazzeri, G. In Atlantica, June, 1933. Carlo Linati, Le pianelle del 
signore. Racconti e paesi. Lanciano, Carabba. 

Olivieri, U. In Jtalica X, 55-58. Salvadori, Giulio: Liriche e saggi. 
A cura di Carlo Calcaterra. Milano, S.E. Vita e Pensiero, 1933. 
3 voll. 

Mezzotero, R. F. In Jtalica X, 53-55. De Bosis, Lauro (Editor): Tre 
Golden Book of Italian Poetry. Oxford University Press, 1932. 
Pp. xxxii, 254. 

Libri ad’ Italia. A monthly review of new Italian books: published by 
the Permanent Italian Book Exhibition Inc., New York, March- 
April 1933, contains an account of Carlo Linati and his writings, 
with portrait and bibliography, and short reviews of Dino Pro- 
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venzal, // Dante dei piccoli, Torino, S.E.I.; Filippo Sacchi, La Casa 
in Oceania, Milano, Mondadori; Giana Manzini, Boscovivo, Mi- 
lano, T.T.T.; Silvio Spaventa-Filippi, L’umorismo e gli umoristi, 
Milano, Mondadori; Giulio Marchetti-Ferrante, La superbia, Mi- 
lano, Ceschina; as well as short notices of Raffaele Calzini, Un 
cuore e due spade, Milano, T.T.T. and Elpidio Jenco, Ceneri 
azzurre, Roma, Augustea. 

Viola, S. In Atlantica, April, 1933. Valentino Piccoli, L’incompiuta, 
romanzo. Milano, Treves, 1933. 295 pp. 
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Professor Alessandro Tortoreto in the Annuario del R. Liceo-Gin- 
nasio Melchiorre Gioia of Piacenza, 1929-30, preceded by some 
correction to that work. Prof. Tortoreto’s bibliography was re- 
pubiished—Milan, Scuola tipografica Artigianelli, 1932—with the 
addition of several of Prof. Fucilla’s items.) 

Richards, Gertrude R. B. “Errata.” (A list of corrections to Floren- 
tine Merchants in the Age of the Medici, Harvard University 
Press. 6 pp.) 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica X, 43. 
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FROM THE PERIODICALS 


Fifteen letters of Urbano Lampredi, showing his discontent with his tutorial 
position in Belgium in 1824 are published by Mario Battistini in the Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana for March. Letters from N. Tommaseo to P. A. 
Paravia, largely on literary matters in a half-friendly, half-argumentative vein, 
appear in March and June issues. Fausto Ghisalberti argues against the attribu- 
tion to Petrarch of the Antiovidianus and its epilogue (March); Andrea Sorren- 
tino shows that the church, despite measures taken against certain works of Pe- 
trarch utilized by Protestants as propaganda, was rather indulgent toward the 
poet (June); Antonio Belloni reaffirms the mystical element in the conversion of 
l’Innominato, comparing it with the soul crisis of St. Augustine (June). Serafino 
Riva finds several leading motifs of the plot of J promessi sposi probably sug- 
gested by Voltaire’s le Droit du seigneur—a curious survival of the Voltairian in 
the Jansenist (June). In Etudes italiennes, Hauvette considers these resem- 
blances as without significance. 

In La Critica for January are Croce’s impressions on re-reading Baumgarten’s 
Aesthetica. He feels Baumgarten’s theory of poetry as oratio sensitiva perfecta 
to be a very real precurser of prominent modern theories of art. Croce outlines 
the career of the Italian Calvinist Galeazzo Caracciolo who in the mid-cinque- 
cento abandoned his wealthy home and went to Geneva—all with very keen 
analysis of conditions in Geneva (March-May). Adolfo Omodeo publishes direct 
and striking selections from diaries and letters of soldiers in Momenti della vita 
di guerra (January-March-May). Carlo L. Ragghianti discusses the three Caracci 
of the late cinquecento and early seicento, and their pura visibilita theory of art 
criticism; Croce continues his studies of Faust. 

Analyzing the Aminta, Giuseppe Petroni finds a fine psychological union and 
expression of Tasso the courtier with Tasso the man of deep feeling. Luigi Cellucci 
claims that the cultivation of the motif of the marvelous makes the Fioretti stand 
out from other Franciscan writings (La Rassegna, Feb—April and June). 

In the Nuova Antologia, in La Bella storia di ‘Orlando innamorato’ prima che 
diventasse ‘furioso’, Alfredo Panzini shows his customary fondness for Boiardo’s 
chivalry, spirit of invention and language; he likens Boiardo to Cervantes (April 
16, May 1). Restrained but lofty patriotism appears in the Diario inedito (1856- 
63) of Alessandro Guiccioli (March 16, June 1). Gian Francesco Guerrazzi pub- 
lishes the sad comments of an unedited diary of 1859 by F. D. Guerrazzi (June 1, 
16). Giuseppina Fumagalli presents the Furioso as a sort of arbiter elegantiarum, 
a code of beauty, love, gallantry and courtesy of the cinquecento (July 1). G. A. 
Cesareo interprets J] sorriso dell’ Ariosto as the mysterious soul of the Furioso, 
that smiles at the beautiful creations that it loves (July 1). A fragmentary auto- 
biographical sketch (1893) of Pirandello is published (June 16); in connection 
with the triennial performance of Greek drama in Siracusa, Biagio Pace gives 
a brief history of performances of ancient drama in Italy (May 1). 

Comoedia contains pictures of the performances at Siracusa: Euripides’ /phi- 
genia in Tauris, in G. A. Cesareo’s translation, with music by Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
and Sophocles’ Trachiniae, translated by Ettore Bignone, with music by Giuseppe 
Mulé; the company of Maria Melato acted in both plays (May-June). In 
the same number of Comoedia, again with illustrations, C. Giachetti describes the 
plans to celebrate the Maggio musicale fiorentino with: (1) the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream translated by Paolo Ojetti, given in the Boboli Gardens with 
Mendelssohn’s music, under the direction of Max Reinhardt, and acted by Memo 
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Benassi and others; and (2) the fifteenth century sacra rappresentazione of Santa 
Uliva, given in the cloisters of Santa Croce, under the direction of Jacques Copeau, 
with Andreina Pagnani in the title role, and with special musical accompaniment 
(several journals report the success of these performances). In the same number 
of Comoedia Enrico Roma explains the financial difficulties of Italian moving pic- 
tures, and pronounces Acciaio the greatest film of the reborn industry. 

Ugo Ojetti’s open letter to Panzini on his grammar, defends grammar rules 
good-humoredly against Panzini’s refined scepticism (Pegaso, April). Margherita 
Barnabei publishes letters to her father from Pascoli (1895-7), showing the writ- 
er’s feeling for archaeology and for Rome (May). Alfredo Casella praises the 
dynamic and human tendencies of post-war music (April). Angelandrea Zottoli, 
in J] centenario dell’ Ariosto, points out the harmony and serenity of the Furioso, 
and its objectivity as contrasted with the subjectivity of the Jnnamorato; to him 
Ariosto’s episodes are false in reality but true in the poem, and the irony means 
the independence of art from life (June). Guido Zadei publishes six letters from 
Mazzini to Lamennais (1846-51), bringing out, along with cordiality, a painful 
disagreement (May). Carlo Linati discusses the fondness of D. H. Lawrence for 
Italy (April) and Mario Praz the difficulty of translating Dos Passos into Italian 
(May). L. F. Benedetto uses the archives of the secret service of Tuscany to 
reveal the interesting surveillance under which Stendhal was kept (1832-4), while 
in Tuscany (May). Giorgio Pasquali explains the plan of the new national edition 
of Greek and Latin classics, comparing it with Weidmann, Teubner, Oxford, Belles- 
Lettres and discussing the Virgil and Seneca’s Letters already issued (May). 
Alberto Mocchino finds in Manara Valgimigli’s translations of Plato more of the 
poet than of the philosopher (April). 

Discussing Parini and Alfieri in La Rassegna Italiana (May), Matteo Arini 
says that the serene Parini prefers virtue to liberty, the heroic Alfieri puts liberty 
first; Foscolo fuses the two, with somewhat greater likeness to Alfieri, while Man- 
zoni resembles Parini. 

Pietro Mimosi contributes a Profilo of Papini to Jtalia che scrive (April), ac- 
cording to which the autobiographical spirit has developed into the historical, 
senso into intelletto, and the io into objectivity, Un uomo finito being the divid- 
ing line. Enzo Palmieri says that the new Papini has not effaced the old (May). 
In a review of the fortunes of Ariosto, Bertoni discusses Italy (May) and F. 
Picco, France (June). 

Writing in the Corriere della Sera, June 4, Mariano d’ Amelio analyzes the 
career of a French scholar born in Milan in L’Eredita di Federico Ozanam. Lucio 
d’ Ambra deduces from the letters of Verga’s declining years anxiety for Italian 
victory in the war and disbelief in glory (June 11). Ada Negri reconstructs vividly 
the life of Dina Ferri the shepherdess, points out the recurring note of sorrow in 
her Quaderno del nulla, and praises especially her Preghiera a Cristo (July 4). 
On the anniversary day of Ariosto’s death Antonio Baldini writes of the Furioso: 
“E il libro di pit buona compagnia che sia mai stato scritto per tutti i gusti e 
per tutte le eta.” 

Henri Jacoubet chooses Tresson as the most elegant and successful French 
translator of the Furioso in the eighteenth century (Etudes italiennes, June-Sep- 
tember). Maria dell’ Isola, studying Lorenzo Costa’s Cristoforo Colombo, pub- 
lished in 1846, analyzes the poem, sketches treatment in literature of Columbus 
theme (Juan de Castellanos is unfortunately omitted), discusses Washington Irv- 
ing and other sources, and concludes that Costa’s poem is the best inspired by 
Columbus (April-June). 

To the Archivum Romanicum (January-March), Lucia Chiovenda has con- 
tributed an article Die Zeichnungen Petrarcas. The author discusses Petrarch’s 
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attitude toward the arts of his day, considers the authenticity and artistic quality 
of the drawings in manuscripts that may be Petrarch’s, and concludes that the 
taste of the many-sided man was refined by association with artists, and that he 
evidenced some technical talent in drawing, as he did in music. Several drawings 
are reproduced. 

RECENT BOOKS 


I mille nella storia e nella leggenda, by Carlo Agrati (Mondadori, L. 28), takes 
the history as far as Palermo; very critical (Corriere della Sera, July 7). 

Curiosita Veneziane, written sixty years ago by Giuseppe Tassini, and just 
reprinted (Venezia, Scarabellin, L. 50), describes with charm and color the streets 
of Venice (Corriere della Sera, July 9). 

Lionello Fiumi and Eugéne Bestaux have written for French schools an An- 
thologie des narrateurs italiens contemporains (Etudes italiennes, July-September). 

Attilio Momigliano thinks that J/ fiore della lirica italiana dalle origini a oggi 
by Enrico Falqui and Aldo Capasso (Lanciano, Carabba, L. 15), although com- 
mendable, shows an unfortunate basis of selection—sentiment or subjectivity 
rather than brevity (Corriere della Sera, June 17). 

Francesco Coletti discusses appreciatively, but not without humor, the pon- 
derous volume II of the Atlante statistico italiano, printed by the Istituto d’arti 
grafiche of Bergamo (L. 300 per volume; vol. I, 1929). 

Reviewing Maffio Maffii’s Cicerone e il suo dramma politico (Mondadori, L. 
18) Papini calls attention to the use of modern terms for ancient facts and con- 
cepts, which he says Mommsen introduced into history and Ferrero exaggerated 
(Corriere della Sera, June 17). 

An ambitious bibliography is the Annali delle edizioni ariostee (Zanichelli, L. 
150) prepared by Giuseppe Agnelli and Giuseppe Ravegnani in two volumes. It 
will be reviewed in Italica. 

Of two books on moving pictures reviewed by Eugenio Giovannetti, one by 
Ettore M. Margadonna Cinema ieri ed oggi, shows that Italy’s intellectual com- 
mand of the moving picture is far in advance of her artistic and technical accom- 
plishment; the other, Alberto Consiglio’s Introduzione a un’ estetica del cinema 
tries to bring moving picture aesthetics into line with general aesthetics, with the 
director as poet (Pegaso, April). 

The latest volume (146) in the Scrittori d’ Italia series, the Divina Commedia, 
edited by Domenico Guerri, shows a conservative text, without most of Vandelli’s 
innovations (Laterza, L. 40). 

The first two volumes (through M) of Scrittori Barnabiti o della Congrega- 
sione dei Chierici regolari di San Paolo (1533-1593) a biography, bibliography 
and iconography, is evidently a monumental work of collaboration (Olschki, 1933), 
under the charge of Padre Giuseppe Boffita Barnabita (Giornale Storico, June). 

La Nuova Italia has published Giovanni Berchet. La letteratura e la politica 
del Risorgimento nazionale (1783-1851). The price is L. 26, bound L. 30. 

A new volume of a well-known series is Le pitt belle pagine di Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, chosen by Roberto Palmarocchi. (Treves, L. 14). 

The Tipografia del Senato di G. Bardi has published a very useful catalogue 
of periodicals to be found in the library of the University of Rome, compiled by 
Giuseppe Guli (L. 30). 

Giuseppe Andriulli praises the texts, but criticizes the method followed, in the 
three recently published volumes of Cavour’s correspondence—Cavour e Il’Inghil- 
terra: carteggio con V. E. d’ Azeglio (Zanichelli, L. 45, 40, 40.) Andriulli notices 
also the handsomely illustrated centenary edition of Le mie prigioni (Rizzoli, L. 
30; Italia che scrive, June). 

Cervantes si Italia by Al. Popescu-Telega (Craiova, Ramuri, 1932), shows 
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influence on Cervantes of Ariosto, Boiardo, Bembo, Tansillo, Sanazzaro, tending 
to make of Cervantes a European humanist, in line with some recent Cervantes 
criticism. Cervantes’ early vogue in Italy was slight (Etudes italiennes, July-Sep- 
tember). 

The Annuario della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore (Milano, 1931) con- 
tains much interesting information. Besides the usual informative features of a 
university catalogue, it has a brief description of the series of mediaeval texts 
planned by the faculty, to be called Orbis Romanus. Among the articles one finds 
special interest in Luigi Sorrento’s keen essay Medio Evo: il termine e il concetto, 
in which he defines the successive points of view of centuries and nations from 
the sixteenth century until today. 

Sansoni has published in his Collana scolastica di testi filosofici directed by 
Giovanni Gentile the Manual of Epictetus in the translation of Leopardi, with in- 
troduction and notes by Guido Calogero. 

Among new novels favorably noticed are Bino Sanminiatelli’s Giochi da 
ragazzi (Vallecchi, L. 10), a story of two generations of a decadent family, and 
Lucio d’Ambra’s L’arte d’essere amanti (Mondadori, L. 10), the third novel of an 
amusing trilogy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Modern Italy, by George B. McClelland (Princeton University Press) sum- 
marizes history from the Congress of Vienna, with considerable stress on recent 
events. It will be reviewed in /talica. 

Italy in the Making 1815-1846, by G.F-H. Berkeley (Cambridge University 
Press and Macmillan) briefly but thoroughly analyzes the principal events lead- 
ing up to the revolutionary years. It will be reviewed in J/talica. 

Das Auslanditalienertum seit dem Friedensschluss und seine kulturelle Bedeu- 
tung, by Dr. Richard Pfalz (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, RM! 3), fur- 
nishes a concise history of Italian emigration activities, with clarifying statistics 
and charts. The same publishers have sent Die Psychologie der nationalen Min- 
derheit, by Dr. Erich Mair. 


NEWS NOTES 


At 


At 6 p.m. on July 15, after covering 6,100 miles over plains, mountains and 
the Atlantic Ocean, twenty-four Italian airplanes reached the Century of Progress 
in Chicago. These speedy and powerful Savoia-Marchetti planes carried General 
Italo Balbo and ninety-five of his comrades who brought to America a message of 
friendship from Italy. They were greeted by hundreds of thousands of enthusi- 
astic people, and during their brief stay in Chicago were profusely feted and 
honored. 

Our Honorary President, Professor C. H. Grandgent, published four charming 
sonnets in the June number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. He is seeing 
a new volume of essays through the Harvard University Press. He has been 
spending the summer at Southwest Harbor, Maine. 

A series of cultural lectures on Italian achievements in Science, Fine Arts, 
Literature and Politics was planned in Chicago under the supervision of Dr. Enrico 
Bompiani, Professor in the University of Rome. The first two lectures given 
were: Italian Pioneers in Physical Science, by Professor H. Crew, on July 3, and 
The Renaissance: The Beginnings of the Modern Age in the 16th Century—ttaly, 
on July 8th, by Professor W. L. Bullock, of the University of Chicago. These 
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lectures were given in the Italian Pavilion of the Century of Progress Exposition. 
This pavilion and the Italian scientific exhibit in the Hall of Science, in addition 
to General Balbo’s flight, represent the Italian contribution to Chicago’s enter- 
prise. 

First prize of 2,000 lire in the International Literary Competition held by the 
Italian tourist organization Enit (Ente Nazionale Industrie Turistiche) of Rome 
for the best travel article on Italy published during the year 1932, has been 
awarded to Dr. Fredericka Blankner, of Vassar College, for her article on Pisa, 
The City of the Ivory Tower, published in the December, 1932, issue of Atlan- 
tica, the magazine founded in 1923 by Dr. F. Cassola, its editor and publisher 
(Dominick Lamonica is the managing editor). The winning article was broad- 
cast in Italy by the Enit Radio-News. 

The University of Illinois Library has prepared a short title list of the un- 
bound manuscripts in the Cavagna collection of that library. The list, compiled 
by Miss Meta Maria Sexton, is based upon the summaries made by Count Cavagna 
Sangiuliani. By a conservative estimate there are some 4,000 manuscripts, dealing 
with 773 places in Italy. There are 160 vellum manuscripts, most of them in a 
good state of preservation. The earliest item, in vellum, is dated 1116, under the 
heading Menaggio. Papal bulls, investitures, decrees, diplomas, acts of various 
bodies and laws indicate the type of material found. Alphabetical indices of 
places and families referred to accompany the list. In addition to the original 
type-written list, there are three carbon copies. One, deposited in the Library of 
Congress, may be consulted there by scholars. Another will be available for inter- 
library loan from the University of Illinois Library, and the third will probably 
be deposited in a library in Italy. 

The Italian Club of Brooklyn College, Evening Session, organized less than 
one year ago, gave the play Agenore l’indeciso by A. Gnagnatti, and a musical 
sketch Barbiere di Siviglia, arranged by Guy La Rosa, at the Roman Forum, 912 
Union St., Brooklyn, on May 28. The same comedy was presented on June 10 
as a contribution to the third annual Circolo Day, under the auspices of the 
Italian Teachers’ Association at Textile High School, New York. Faculty advis- 
ors of the Italian Club are Dr. Tommaso Russo and Mr. Dante Negro. 

Hunter College of the City of New York, 68th St. and Park Avenue, formed 
two classes in Italian during the summer session—Italian s1 and s2. Two classes 
of Italian were formed for the first time last fall at the Queens Branch, Evening 
Session, of the same College. These classes and those of the summer session are 
conducted by Dr. T. Russo. The Royal Italian Consul General at New York, on 
behalf of the Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has thanked Dr. Russo for the 
album sent to Premier Mussolini, with all his articles of propaganda for the study 
of Italian in the United States, which were published by the Bollettino della Sera 
of New York, during the first semester of last year. 

The Italian Libera line is interested in promoting short trips from San Fran- 
cisco to Vancouver and return, during which students may live in an Italian en- 
vironment. They may be addressed at their San Francisco office. 

Russell V. Giffin, formerly associate in Italian, University of California, Berk- 
eley, sailed for Italy in May. He will spend several months there, making a spe- 
cial study of syntax. 

Miss Angelina La Piana, instructor in Italian at Wellesley, has just spent a 
year in Palermo, where she attended the university and achieved a doctorate. 

Professor Altrocchi reports appointment as part time teaching assistants in 
the Department of Italian, University of California, Berkeley, of Charles Speroni, 
’33, who attained Highest Honors upon graduation and the $50 prize of the Ordine 
Figli d’Italia, and Pearl Cieri Mathews, A.B. 1930, A.M. 1932, University of Cali- 
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fornia. The Ordine Figli d’Italia prize is an award to be made annually to the 
best undergraduate student in Italian at the University of California in Berkeley. 
In the same university, recently, Italian A and B (first and second semester ele- 
mentary courses) were reduced from five to three hours a week, as were the cor- 
responding courses in French, German, and Spanish. 

Publication by the University of Chicago Press of a Basic List of Spanish 
Words and Idioms by Professor Keniston, rouses attention through the superbly 
systematic arrangement of the 1,300 words listed, with derivatives and idioms. One 
notices also the publication of texts in various languages with vocabularies sim- 
plified to conform to such scientifically prepared word lists. The very ingenious 
and compact Cuthbertson Verb Wheels in French, Spanish, Latin and German, 
add still another striking device to language learning. For obvious reasons teach- 
ers of Italian have been for the most part spectators in the preparation of such 
material. Sometimes we wonder whether we should prepare similar tools. Again, 
we have the impression that our colleagues, in their mechanization and simplifica- 
tion, are forgetting what a living language is, and we should like to utter a word 
or warning. Perhaps we are fortunate to be spectators. 

Professor George L. Doty, University of Southern California, who will con- 
duct some of Professor Austin’s classes during his leave of absence, spent part of 
the summer working in the Hispanic Society Library of New York. 

Professor J. C. Russo, University of Wisconsin, announces the appointment 
as Assistant in Italian, in place of Mrs. Cook (née Esther Marhofer) of Miss 
Marie Davis, formerly of Ohio State University. Miss Davis will work toward a 
Ph.D. degree in Italian. Three students at Wisconsin, Miss Mucci, Miss Traut and 
Miss Wrase, have graduated with Italian as major. Professor and Mrs. Russo have 
spent the summer in Europe. 

Mr. W. P. Dismukes who has been teaching elementary Italian at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Mrs. Dismukes spent part of the summer in Italy, where 
Mr. Dismukes did some investigation on Vico with a view toward a doctoral 
thesis. 
According to the News Letter (June, 1933) of the Departinent of Romance 
Languages of the University of Chicago, two M.A. degrees with Italian major 
have been conferred there within the past year, to Joseph Fannin and Nicolas 
Pavia. 

Il Piccolo Vocabolario, compiled by Donato Zinno and issued by the Italian 
Publishers, New York, contains 2,000 words in four groups of 500 for each of 
four semesters. The first group lists common cognates, the second scientific cog- 
nates, the third illustrations of word formation, and the fourth synonyms. It will 
be seen that it is not a frequency word list. 

The Modern Language Press of Woodside, New York, has published the Self- 
Activity Italian Review by Peter Sammartino and Catherine R. Santelli. In 32 
pages the fundamentals of Italian grammar are reviewed by exercises of various 
types—filling of blanks, substitution, partial translation and so on. 

The New York State and New York City Syllabi in Italian are now ready. 
They should be serviceable alike to those who have been teaching Italian and 
to those who wish to organize a new course. 

In the Hispanic Review for July, Professor Romera-Navarro comments on 
Sanvisenti’s essay—Ariosto, Cervantes, Manzoni. Cervantes is interpreted as a 
connecting link between the two great Italian writers. 


ABROAD 


The fiftieth meeting of the Societd italiana degli autori e editori in Bologna 
was addressed by Mussolini. He spoke of the need of vital, contemporary themes, 
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of the appeal to the many, of collective emotions, and of the cultivation of novel 
and theater for big audiences. 

Regretful references continue to be made to the suspension of publication of 
Il Marzocco. In the Nuova Antologia (June 16) Arturo Pompeati calls attention 
to its three periods—early D’Annunzianism, later nationalism, and post-war con- 
servatism, while testifying to the unwavering high standards of the Orvietos and 
others associated in its direction. In the Etudes italiennes (April-June) H. 
Bédarida gracefully alludes to its unflinching standards. 

After a brief suspension, the Rassegna storica del Risorgimento resumes pub- 
lication, under the editorship of Count De Vecchi. 

Performance in a convent school for girls of a dramatized version of Car- 
ducci’s Davanti San Guido evokes from Antonio Baldini delightful ironical-sym- 
pathetic comment on this destiny that has befallen a poem of the author of the 
Inno a Satana (Corriere della Sera, June 14). 

The same author in the same paper (June 28) writes humorously of the 
substantial survival of Ariosto in very popular or pushcart literature, where other 
world-famous authors have disappeared or been reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. 

The Royal University of Milan in 1933 graduated 128 women and 306 men. 
The University enrollment grew from 1419 in 1924-5 to 2783 in 1932-3. Foreign 
students include 37 from Poland (8 women), 18 from Armenia, 12 from Rumania; 
among smaller representations Uruguay, Peru and the United States have each 
one student. A strange variety of theses was offered, including a timely compari- 
son of Cervantes and Pirandello. The university appears to have become the next 
favored after Rome for transfer of professors. 

On March third the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres elected Henri 
Hauvette to succeed Salomon Reinach deceased. This well-merited honor will be 
good news to all lovers of Italian studies. 

A. F. Formiggini has published an artistic little pamphlet Venticinque anni 
dopo, in which he tells the history of his publishing house since its foundation on 
May 31, 1908, and appends a catalogue of his editions. 

In the Ariosto celebration of June 18 at Reggio, the house known as //] Mau- 
reziano, three kilometers from Reggio, where the Furioso is said to have been con- 
ceived, was dedicated as a national monument. 

The Pascoli house at San Mauro has been nationalized. 

Mondadori announces publication of the complete works of Ruggero Bonghi 
in sixteen volumes. The first volumes will be Scritti politici and Studi manzoni- 
ani, edited respectively by Giovanni Gentile and Francesco Torraca. 

Borgese describes his difficulties and the measure of success that he attained 
in interpreting Italian poets to American audiences. Monti’s style and Foscolo’s 
preoccupation with death were difficult. Leopardi, hard to interpret successfully 
at first, had sufficient undercurrent of youthful yearning to make an appeal. 
These experiences are recounted in the Corriere della Sera for July 12. 

In the Corriere della Sera Ettore Pais continues his informative articles on 
Rome, and Fraccaroli his entertaining accounts of travels in the Dutch East Indies. 

The Giornale storico della letteratura italiana announces, in celebration otf 
the Ariosto anniversary, the publication of Studi su Ludovico Ariosto, as Supple- 
mento 25, and of J frammenti autografi dell’ ‘Orlando Furioso’, a cura di Santorre 
Debenedetti. The second book is to be the first of a series of Testi inediti e rari. 

According to a recent number of Eva, France has awarded the Premio della 
Latinita to Sibilla Aleramo for her book of essays Gioie d’occasione, published in 
the Nouvelles éditions latines with a preface by Valery Larbaud. 
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REVIEWS 


SPINELLI, Nicoita: Dizionario Scolastico, Italiano-—Inglese; Inglese- 
Italiano. Torino, Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1932. 2nd edi- 
tion. Pp. vi + 2485. $3.50. 

Spinelli’s well-known dictionary, which first appeared a few years 
ago in two volumes, has been recently revised and published in one 
volume. As indicated by the title, the dictionary in its new form is 
particularly designed to meet the needs of students. Simultaneously, 
however, there appeared a second edition of Parte I (Italiano-Inglese) 
of the original Dizionario. 

Whatever may be our individual requirements for a good foreign- 
language dictionary either for ordinary or scholarly purposes, it can be 
generally agreed that, in addition, of course, to accuracy of definition, 
simplicity in the ordering of the material and a clearly indicated stress 
accentuation should characterize a dictionary destined primarily for 
students. These qualities mark Spinelli’s Dizionario Scolastico. For 
example, instead of listing the various derivatives under the basic word, 
as is not infrequently done, Spinelli has a separate entry for each word. 
Obviously, this facilitates the student’s search for a given word and 
precludes the possibility of his confusing its meaning with that of an- 
other word or expression immediately preceding or following. Idioms, 
however, are properly given under the key-word. 

Furthermore, a valuable aid, especially to those who struggle with 
the difficulties and vagaries of the Italian tonic stress, is Spinelli’s 
simple, yet accurate, scheme of indicating this accentuation. No fur- 
ther help, however, is offered for the pronunciation of the Italian words, 
and this omission, in my opinion, enhances the value of Spinelli’s 
Dizionario. Indeed, I tend more and more to the belief that the best 
approximation to the correct native pronunciation of Italian can be 
acquired only from linguistically competent teachers of the language. 
Elaborate phonetic devices and undue insistence on minor variations 
in the quantity of some vowels, necessary as they are for scholarly 
purposes, only serve to confuse the student by making unnecessarily 
complicated the pronunciation, essentially natural and melodious, of 
“the language beautiful.” But to quote Spinelli’s own words from the 
Preface: “ ...l’Autore é, per principio, contrario all’adozione di sistemi 
complessi poiché, quand’anche riescano ad indicare la pronunzia con 
maggiore approssimazione, essi richiedono, in pari tempo, lo studio di 
norme interpretative, tanto pil numerose quanto pil’ approssimato é 
il sistema e soprattutto presentano il pericolo che il principiante con- 
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fonda le norme suddette con le regole vere e proprie della pronunzia 
inglese. Pertanto, é stato escogitato un sistema che, lungi dal richiedere 
uno studio preventivo e dal distrarre lo studioso dalle regole della pro- 
nunzia, presuppone la conoscenza delle prime, delle pitt elementari fra 
esse.” And this last is all that can and should be expected of our stu- 
dents in the undergraduate stage. 

In spite of a few inaccuracies and omissions of only slight conse- 
quence, to call special attention to which in this general appraisal would 
smack of sheer pedantry, Spinelli’s Dizionario Scolastico is an excellent 
students’ dictionary. As such, it should find general acceptance and 
should prove to be a welcome addition to the tools for the study of 
Italian in English-speaking countries. 

CAMILLO P. MERLINO 


University of Michigan 


CoLLopi, CaRLo: Le Avventure di Pinocchio. Edited with notes, exer- 
cises, and vocabulary by Emilio Goggio, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Italian and Spanish, University of Toronto; illustrated by Karl 
Wiese. D.C. Heath and Company, [Heath’s Modern Language 
Series], New York, 1932. 

Three years ago I should have been willing to wager that Le Avven- 
ture di Pinocchio was not suitable for use among sophisticated college 
students. I now know that I should have lost the wager, for in all my 
teaching career I can remember no first-year reader that was more en- 
thusiastically received. It was introduced last fall as an experiment in 
the beginning Italian course at Bryn Mawr College after the first two 
weeks of the usual preliminary grammatical instruction; the story 
proved so popular and the results were so gratifying that the experi- 
ment will be repeated this year. One day a week was devoted to it, the 
class-hour being conducted almost entirely in Italian. The story is 
especially suitable for the acquisition of an active vocabulary, since it 
contains a great number of everyday words and idiomatic Tuscan ex- 
pressions. Though meant primarily for the young, the entertaining 
adventures of the very human puppet, so dramatically related, delight 
the adult as well. Like “le favole di Fedro” for Panzini, they are writ- 
ten “anche per gli uomini grandi.” Pinocchio is, after all, not a mere 
wooden puppet; he is a very mischievous (though, at heart, essentially 
good) flesh-and-blood boy who gets into the inevitable difficulties of 
rebellious boyhood. Carlo Gozzi maintained that fairy tales contain 
the greatest reality; his rival, Goldoni, disagreed, and found reality in 
the zestful occurrences of daily life. Here, both fable and realism are 
combined, for in the guise of a puppet-story are vividly depicted the 
life, trials and tribulations of a disobedient though generous-hearted 
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boy. It is Pinocchio’s reality and genuineness that appeal to the adult 
as well as the child. Indeed, some might argue that such disillusioning 
adventures as the one with the Fox and the Cat are too cynical for 
children, and, therefore, suitable only for adults—just as there are those 
who maintain that La Fontaine’s fables are essentially immoral and, 
consequently, dangerous for children. But while La Fontaine’s fable of 
the Ant and the Grasshopper, to choose one out of the many subject 
to this attack, might be criticized for imparting a selfish and un-neigh- 
borly spirit toward one’s fellow-man, Pinocchio’s adventures prove to be 
disagreeable only when he refuses to listen to his own better nature, to 
the voice of his conscience (the Grillo-parlante in the Fox-Cat episode). 
This, in my opinion, saves the story from cynicism and makes it suit- 
able for universal reading. 

Since Collodi’s Pinocchio bids fair to become as much of a classic 
among college students as De Amicis’ Cuore long has been, we welcome 
Professor Goggio’s edition of the story for class use. The amusing 
illustrations, the accurate, clear printing, and the general attractive ap- 
pearance of the book are in keeping with the traditional excellence of a 
long line of Heath modern language text-book editions. Only one mis- 
print was discovered in the whole book: como for come (p. 117, 7.) 

The edition has been prepared with such care that the omissions we 
shall have to point out are minor. Only the following words were 
found missing in the nearly complete vocabulary (which carefully indi- 
cates open and stressed vowels, voiced consonants, and gender): gran- 
cassa (p. 25); drammatico-vegetale (p. 29); chiodo (p. 30); steariche 
(p.97). Inevitably, the exactness of a few English equivalents is open 
to question. For example, I should translate posti distinti (p. 29) by 
reserved seats, instead of merely listing the meanings distinct, distin- 
guished, clear, conspicuous after distinto in the vocabulary (p. 156). 
Wouldn’t chicchi di grano (p. 35) be more exactly rendered by kernels 
of corn than by grains (vocab. p. 151), and doesn’t becoming disdain- 
ful convey more clearly the Fox’s mood than does getting angry (vocab. 
p. 184) for the sdegnandosi of page 36? Matters of this kind, however, 
are always debatable. Since the notes have been purposely “reduced 
to a minimum” (and, consequently, it is hard to understand why the 
explanation of such an obvious expression as che sott’olio (p. 114) 
should be included), the following expressions should have been ex- 
plained in the vocabulary, for they really require clarification: Gli é 
il mio babbo (p. 62); Con tutta questa grazia di Dio (p. 97); siamo 
bell’ e perduti, (p. 98); che gli tornavano una vera pittura (p. 104); 
festosa come una pasqua di rose (p. 105). 

The drill exercises are good except for the sets of questions for con- 
versational practice which are for the most part stilted, often unsub- 
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stantial, and many times entirely inadequate. The questions on Chap- 
ter XIX (pp. 136-137), for instance, miss the opportunity for some 
worthwhile conversation. Such sets of questions, however, are meant 
to be only guides, and the resourceful teacher will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of adding his own contribution to the material at hand. In a 
college class the exercises for grammatical review can be used only for 
very rapid, oral, class drill; but for a High School class they are invalu- 
able. There is one suggestion to be made: Lo saluti da parte mia (p. 
122, III, 2 (a) ) does not lend itself readily to “continuation.” In 
spite of an occasional obviously artificially constructed sentence (such 
as, The first, fifth, and tenth day they went to bed early, p. 123, IV, 7), 
the English sentences for translation into Italian afford a splendid op- 
portunity for practice in the transference of the thought of one language 
into the idiomatic expression of another. Especially useful are the lists 
of idiomatic expressions for memorization made for each chapter. They 
are a great aid in the acquisition of a practical knowledge of Italian 
both for conversational and reading purposes. Rarely does one find a 
story so vividly interesting, so wholesomely humorous, and so full of 
picturesque idiomatic expressions taken out of the living language of 
a nation. It is for this reason that all teachers and students of Italian 
will be grateful to Professor Goggio for having added Le Avventure di 
Pinocchio to the ever-growing list of italian texts for class-room use. 
ANGELINE H. Locrasso 


Bryn Mawr College 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Italica will undertake to review outstanding articles in current for- 
eign periodicals. Naturally, most references will come from Italian 
publications, although it is hoped eventually to include articles dealing 
with Italian culture appearing in countries other than Italy, except 
Canada and the United States which are covered in Professor Shaw's 
bibliographies. It is not proposed to adopt an unvarying or a biblio- 
graphical system. In the September and December issues the editor 
will experiment under the title From the Periodicals. At first the num- 
ber of periodicals accessible is necessarily limited. Beginning with the 
March issue it is hoped to enlist the collaboration of several colleagues, 
and io increase the number of periodicals cited, although there is no 
intention of making the section at any time lengthy. For the present, 
names of periodicals are written in full, but a system of abbreviations 
will probably be worked out later. The editor eagerly solicits prompt 
advice and suggestions in order to devise means of making this feature 
valuable. 

There will also be experiments in the reporting of recent books; 
here again, criticism and suggestions are earnestly requested. 
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EASY READING TEXTS 


@ Wilkins and Altrocchi—Italian Short Stories 


Choice stories and poems, representative of leading modern Italian writers, which 
afford varied pictures of life in different parts of Italy. Notes and vocabulary. 


® Collodi—Avventure di Pinocchio 


Edited by Emilio Goggio . . . The pioneer annotated edition of the original text 
of this world-famous juvenile masterpiece, written in the purest Tuscan. Care- 
fully abridged so as to be particularly of interest in the second year of high 
schools or in the second semester of college course. Notes, exercises and vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 


@ Amicis—Cuore 


Notes, exercises and vocabulary by O. H. Moore, and D. P. Rotunda... 
The journal of an Italian school boy. Abridged to give a rounded idea of 
Italian school life and yet retain the entire series of fascinating short stories 
which the original contains. Illustrated. 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 


— D. C. HEATH ann COMPANY 


ITALIAN PUBLISHERS 


135 BLEECKER STREET, N.Y.C. 


The Largest Italian Bookstore in the 
United States 


NOW PUBLISHED 


D. Zinno - Il Piccolo Vocabolario 


Especially suited for students of Italian in the first two years 
of instruction. 2,000 words divided into four semesters. Each 
semester divided into 50 groups of ten words. 


To Students of Italian — 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arpis-Costa, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature, College of the City of New York 


ITALIAN LESSONS 
A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This 
Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; the exercises are | 
practical, the rules clear and sufficient and the examples and illus- | 
trations well chosen. With the help of this book the student will 
master in a short time the essentials of the Italian language. One 
Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Revised Edition (8th)..... $1.25 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of the 
Italian language. One Volume, cloth, 292 pages.......... $1.50 
These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges 
and high schools of the country. 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 


145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”— 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college, and public 
libraries subscribe for 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 Thirty-third Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 
Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal 


“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Language Students,’’ by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the 
question, ‘‘What is the practical value of modern foreign language study?’’ Obtain- 
able from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 
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